PALESTINE 1934-1938
remarked that 'an artist in concrete has rung the changes on a type of house familiar in the Mediterranean countries for many centuries3.1
The house of Salman Schocken is situated in the new residential quarter of Jerusalem, which provides a commanding view of the Judaean desert and the mountains of Moab. The house is surrounded by about two acres of terraced garden, designed in that delightful informal manner which we have noted in the grounds of Dr. Weizmann's house.
This house and that already described are noteworthy for their differences rather than for their similarities. Here the staircase is an unimportant straight flight in the centre of the block; and, instead of a covered patio surrounding a pool, there is a terrace open to the south with the inevitable projecting semicircular formation and with a small swimming-pool built into the terrace near a shelter at one end. The latter difference is due to climate. Dr. Weizmann's house is a country-house in the subtropical climate on a low hill near the Mediterranean, Schocken's house is a town-house in the temperate climate of the Judaean mountains, with an altitude of about three thousand feet. The orientation of this house has been carefully studied. It follows the prevailing wind from the northwest, excludes the sun-rays from the east and west, and exposes the main points to the north and to the south where the vertical rays of the sun do not penetrate to the interior.
The principal rooms, namely the living-room and dining-room, open on to the south terrace, while at the windowless west end, the side of the hottest, low sun rays, is a hall which connects the north and south terraces. The first floor is occupied by the bedrooms, and has a covered south terrace, while the rooms of the greatly abbreviated second floor open to a roof garden with a shelter.
A general view of the building reveals a design of rectangular masses with a certain rhythmic sequence. Consider the view from the south. There is here definite movement from the eastern end, which leads up to the large central block, with the shelter at the top repeating that at the east end. The movement is then continued along the long mass with the horizontal emphasis of the deep loggia recess of the first floor. The rows of vertical windows below are happily proportioned to the wall space, and serve as a pleasing articulation to the horizontal movement. The building is constructed of fifteen-inch concrete walls, faced on the exterior with cream Jerusalem limestone, and with cork insulation on the interior.
In the living-room the aim has been to achieve an effect of coolness and spaciousness. The illustration will give an impression of the effect, 1 Journal of the Royal Society of Arts (29 April 1938), p. 609. 137